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. For “I'he Friend.” 
_ _. Times and Trials to the Church. 

It was a memorable era when, the more 
fully to exemplify the terms of the new cove- 
aant, “I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts,” the Society 
of Friends was raised up as a distinct church. 
George Fox and his faithful co-adjutors had, 
of world-wide history, their close trials and 
Heep provings, even sufferings unto death. 
But the God of heavenin whom they trusted, 
prospered them; and, he and his helpers 
having a mind to work, they were not turned 
aside by the cruel enemy; but as in the days 
lof Nehemiah—no inapt comparison— they 
iwhich builded on the wall, and they that bare 
burdens, with those that laded, every one 
fwith one of his hands wrought in the work, 
and with the other band held a weapon.” 
eing heartily tired of the prescribed forms 
and external ceremonies of the professing! 
hurch of their day, they sought and found 
isomething more real and life-giving according 
Ito the good hand of their God upon them. 
And the Lord on high who knew the fervent 
jdesires and aspirations of their hearts, and 
who keepeth covenant and mercy for them 
that love him and observe his commandments, 
blessed his own work in their hands. 

Truth, by the worldly-wise and the mere 
islave of custom, hath ever been a despised and 
lrejected thing. “Away with this fellow from 
ithe earth,” was contemptuously said of the 
great Author of every virtue. And thus again 
fit is written in Nehemiah, that when San- 
Iballat and Tobiah heard of it, they were 
|grieved exceedingly that there was come a 
rman to seek the welfare of the children of 
Israel. Of similar import, concerning Truth 
for the life of Christ in the heart, are some of 
ithe last words of James Naylor: “In God 
alone it can rejoice, though none else regard 
it, or can own its life. It is conceived in sor- 
| row, and brought forth without any to pity 
}it; nor doth it murmur at grief and oppres- 
}sion. Jt never rejoiceth, but through sufferings ; 
for with the world’s joy it is murdered. [ 
found it alone; being forsaken. I have fel- 
| lowship therein, with those who lived in dens 
and desolate places in the earth; who through 
death obtained this resurrection, and eternal, 
holy life.” 


i 


How animating is the reflection that the 
ever-blessed Head and Husband of our little 
portion of His professing Church, has not 
only caused its establishment in the earth, 
but has memorably stood by and sustained 
it; as He ever will do to His faithful, obedient 
children, however they may feel as “the rem- 
nant that are left of the captivity,” or in 
whatever state of “affliction and reproach.” 
He will indeed bear these as on eagle’s wings: 
He will make them to lie down in green pas- 
tures, and lead beside the still waters; and 
“give them their meat in due season.” Re- 
markable truly is the Divine support and 
strength which attended the rise of this So- 
ciety ; and the uncompromising faithfulness 
of those who so nobly, even to the death, 
espoused its cause. The Prophet's declara- 
tion from the Lord of hosts, has been fulfilled 
concerning this people, viz: “I have caused 
thee to multiply as the bud of the field, and 
thou hast increased and waxen great, and 
thou art come to excellent ornaments. * * 
When I passed by thee, and looked upon thee, 
behold thy time was the time of love ; * * and 
I entered into covenant with thee, saith the 
Lord God, and thou becamest mine. * * And 
thy renown went forth among the heathen 
for thy beauty; for it was perfect through 
my comeliness, which I had put upon thee, 
saith the Lord God.” They were changed 
men themselves; being turned not only from 
the manners, maxims and ways of the world, 


‘but from the worships thereof also, through 


the power of an endless life which was so sig: 
nally dispensed, and whereby also a real 
change was wrought in them; and they be- 
came Jews after the inward circumcision, 
“that of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 
the letter; whose praise is not of men, but of 
God.” 

In this day, Israel was “holiness unto the 
Lord, and the first fruits of his increase.” 
Well, is not the same hand of unspeakable 
power and mercy as near to instruct and to 
preserve on the right hand and on the left, 
all those who call upon Him in sincerity and 
truth? Yea, will He not keep these from any 
device and enchantment, however specious, 
of the cruel foe? Is His hand shortened, or 
His ear heavy, or is He less omnipotent to 
save all those who in humility and contrition 
of soul are true to Him? What then is the 
cause of our present leprous and lapsed state? 
May it not, lamentably, but with too much 
truth be said, “ Ephraim hath mixed himself 
among the people.” “Strangers have de- 
youred his strength, and he knoweth it not: 
yea, grey hairs are here and there upon him, 
yet he knoweth it not.” “ Yet I had planted 
thee a noble vine, wholly a right seed; how 
then art thou turned into the degenerate 
plant of a strange vine unto me ?” “ But now, 
after that ye have known God, or rather are 
known of God, how turn ye again to the weak 
and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire 


again to be in bondage?” “Behold, all ye 


that kindle a fire, that compass yourselves 
about with sparks: wall in the light of your 
fire, and in the sparks that ye have kindled. 
This shall ye have of mine hand ; ye shall lie 
down in sorrow.” Has not the god of this 
world too greatly prevailed in persuading us 
that religion has softened her features; that 
there is no longer any need of walking in the 
straight and narrow path our forefathers trod ; 
that the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit—the anointing which we have received 
of Christ Jesus and which leadeth into all 
truth—is dubious and uncertain; that the 
way of self-denial and the daily cross is too 
difficult and offensive to be trodden ; that re- 
pentance and good works are not necessary 
to justification by Christ ; in a word, that we 
are justified and saved by what our Holy 
Redeemer has done for us without us, irrespec- 
tive of His second coming in the heart as a re- 
finer’s fire and like fuller’s soap, to thoroughly 
cleanse His floor by that which now saveth, 
even the answer of a good conscience toward 
God, derived to us through submission to the 
alone cleansing and saving baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire. O let us beware of 
so much outwardness! Let us take heed of 
sliding, however unsuspiciously, into the re- 
ligion of the times. Is not the work of the 
great deceiver in this day of outward ease 
and much self-indulgence, to keep our religion 
on the outside wherein many mighty works 
may show forth themselves of us, instead of 
within, where the power of the Lord “shall 
burn as an oven,” even “with burning and 
fuel of fire.’ Well has the poet expressed in 
writing of the Christian :— 
“Fis warfare is within. There, unfatigued, 
His fervent spirit labors.” 

May this inward warfare be ours, till our 
glorious Captain is pleased to say, It is 
enough! May the stripping chamber, and 
the washing pool, be with constancy endured, 
antil we are unclothed of self, or dependence 
upon any sufficiency of our own ; and until a 
willingness is wrought to let the leaven of the 
grace of God effectually operate to our own 
true peace and eternal salvation. It will not 
do for us, either as a Society or as individuals, 
to lower the standard we are called to main- 
tain; to be turned aside from a faithful main- 
tenance of the precious doctrines and testi- 
monies committed us to bear before the world ; 
neither to be beguiled into the belief that we 
may with impunity accommodate ourselves 
to the views and principles of those around 
us. For, respecting the standard and walk 
of others, how carefully should the Saviour’s 
precept to Peter be heeded by each of us: 
“ What is that to thee? Follow thou Me.” 

The outgoings alluded to, are the things 
that constitute the present a time of peculiar 
trial to the church: wherein its doctrines and 
testimonies seem put somewhat to the test, 
whether they will stand the overflowing surge 
—all that is brought to bear upon them—yea, 


or nay! But the writer has no doubt of the 
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result. Honest Gamaliel shall answer for us 
here: “If this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought: but if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it: lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” Old fashioned 
Quaker principles, it is believed, are the Truth 
as it is in Jesus. They may be, as they have 
already been, again and again assailed, or 
substitutions attempted; numbers may turn 
away on this hand and on that; but like an 
impregnable fortress, these principles will en- 
dure and prevail, while those who have for- 
saken them may be in wandering mazes lost. 
“ What though a worldly spirit has crept in, 

That fain the kingdom through new ways would win ?” 


What if, as we have recently been assured, 
a Friend in England a good while ago said, 
that the time would come when the principles 
of our Society would have to be contended 
for over again? It has already borne up and 
been strengthened to stand against many at- 
tacks of the enemy, and to endure varied 
kinds and varied times of trial. Hitherto the 
Lord has helped us. He hath brought us 
through again and again to the praise of His 
ever excellent Name. Let none then mistrust 
His power, neither His willingness to help; 
but rather be afresh animated to commit our- 
selves and our cause, with prayer and suppli- 
cation, even with agonizing travail of spirit, 
to Him who ruleth over all; who can turn 
and overturn and make a way for our deliver- 
ance where to the outward eye there seems 
to be no way. 

Times of trial to the church are not new, 
as the lives of Noah, of Abraham, of Elijah, 
of Deborah, of Nehemiah, of Mordecai, of the 
disciples of the Saviour, with that of our Lord 
himself when in the prepared body, abun- 
dantly represent. Let, then, no undue dis- 
couragement have place with any; but let 
each stand in his or her allotted place on the 
wall, with a single eye to the Captain of sal- 
vation who was never foiled in battle. Let 
us not yield to any divination or enchantment 
of the grand deceiver, neither allow the intro- 
duction of any new pattern of Quakerism, 
which like the piece of new (raw or un- 
wrought) cloth, in the parable, will only take 
from the garment, and the rent be made worse. 
Above all, let us in no wise turn away from 
Him, Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, 
who first gathered us to be a people; who re- 
mains to be “The Repairer of the breach, 
The Restorer of paths to dwellin.” “ or,” in 
the language of the Apostle, “if they escaped 
not who refused him that spake on earth, 
much more shall not we escape if we turn away 
from Him that speaketh from heaven: whose 
voice then shook the earth: but now he hath 
promised, saying, Yet once more I shake not 
the earth only, but also heaven. And this 
word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing 
of those things that are shaken, as of things 
that are made, that those things which can- 
not be shaken may remain. Wherefore we 
receiving a kingdom which cannot be moved, 
let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and godly fear: for 
our God is a consuming fire.” 

Cannot the Lord of the vineyard do as He 
pleases with his laborers? Knows He not 
where they are most needed ? If the part they 
have been so long digging and watering 
bringeth not forth fruit, the laborers will be 
taken away from them. 


For “The Friend.” /the proportion B. C. 190, as 10 to 1. Suetonius 


History Illustrated by Numismatics. 
(Continued from page 21.) 


385 B. C., the substitution took place among 
the Roman people, from a square piece of cast 
metal that before the days of the regal period 
of Servius Tullius, had been employed asa 
weight, to a circular one, which was then first 
used as a coin. Its composition appears to 
have been an alloy of copper and a small por- 
tion of tin. It, as well as its predecessor the 
weight, was called the Ais, or Libralis, and is 
stated by ancient writers to have originally 
weighed a pound. Bat Pliny avers that about 
the commencement of the first Punic war, it 
was reduced to two ounces. There appears 
to have been a series of reductions in the 
piece, to the degree eventually of only one- 
fifth of an ounce! The heaviest es that has 
come down to us weighs nine and a half 
ounces. Upon one side is represented the 
head of Janus with two faces: upon the other 
the prow of a ship and the numeral I, deno. 
ting the standard of value. There, were sub- 
divisions of this coin as follows, viz: The 
Semis or half, having the letter S to designate 
its value; the Triens, or third, with four dots 
or globules upon either side; the Quadrans or 
fourth part, with three globules ; the Sextans 
or sixth, with two globales, and the Uncia or 
ounce, the twelfth of the us, with a single 
globule. Various devices occupy the obverse 
of these several fractions, most commonly the 
head of Jupiter, Minerva or Mercury. 

Pliny is our authority for the statement 
that the first Roman silver money was coined 
five years before the first Punic war, in the 
year 269 B. C. Greek money had long been 
the circulating medium at Rome as well as in 
other Italian States, but not until after the 
defeat of the Greek colonies, and their ally 
Pyrrhus, did the Romans condescend to imi- 
tate the silver coins of their now tributary 
cities. The Roman denarius was made to 
correspond in weight with the Greek drachma 
of the period, which appears to have been then 
somewhat reduced from the Attic standard. 
We usually find an X upon the obverse of the 
denarius of the Republic to denote its value 
as being equal to ten bronze ases. There is 
the quinarius, or half denarius, with a V, 
being equal to five ases. Still smaller silver 
coins are also mentioned. 

Pliny also states that the first gold coined 
by the Romans occurred sixty-two years after 
the silver coinage, in the year 207 B.C. The 
earliest pieces were called the Scrupulum, 
valued at twenty ases and weighing 18.06 
grains, and its multiples the double and treble 
scrupulum. These were succeeded by the 
Aureus, which continued until the time of 
Constantine the Great, to be in its turn suc- 
ceeded by the Solidus, and, like the Greek 
stater, was made of double the weight of the 
silver unit, and of the value of twenty silver 
pieces, being about equal to $5.10 American 
money. Thus it will be seen that while the 
Greeks first coined gold, then silver, and lastly 
copper money, the Romans reversed the order, 
beginning with copper and using silver and 
then gold at subsequent periods. 

The relative value of gold and silver has 
varied in different ages, but more frequently 
in ancient than in modern times. Herodotus, 
in his Thalia, in estimating the tribute paid 
to Darius, calculated the relation to be as 13 
to 1. This was about 450 B.C. Livy makes 


states that Julius Cesar once exchanged in > 


the proportion of 9 to 1, say at about B.C. 50. 
According to Le Normand, about the year|And it appears that in the time of the em- 


peror Justinian, A. D. 527-565, it became as 
14 or 15 to 1. 

The denarii of the Republic were issued in 
enormous quantity, the greater part of them 
being marked with the name of some Roman 
family, plebeian as well as patrician. Nearly 
the whole of this peculiar coinage is believed 
to have been issued during the period within 
fifty years of the reign of Augustus Cesar ; 
many have devices commemorating events or 
legends in the history of Rome, and in this 
way numerous incidents and events connected 
with Roman history are preserved to us which. 
would otherwise have been lost. Portraits, 
too, of their most distinguished citizens, are 
accurately given, and transmitted to us from 
a period of time that they could have been 
rescued in no other way. These denarii of 
the Republic, as well as those following after 
the establishment of the empire, are possessed 
of great interest to the student in history, as 
the description of two of the former will give 
the reader an idea. One, of the Titurian 
family, represents the maiden Tarpeia crush- 
ed between the shields of Sabine soldiers, to 
whom she had consented to open the gates 
of Rome upon the condition that she should 
have the “ornaments” they wore upon their 
arms (meaning the golden bracelets.) But 
instead of these, each soldier as he passed by 
her, threw his shield upon her, thereby caus- 
ing her death. The Tarpeian rock, near which 
the occurrence is located, is still shown the 
visitor to the ruins of Rome; it afterwards be- 
came still more famous in consequence of the 
number of criminals who expiated their of- 
fences by being hurled to death from its sum- 
mit. The other, a specimen of which is now 
before me, has represented upon one side a 
helmed female head emblematical of Rome, 
with the name Leca. On the reverse side is 
a:quadrigata or four horse chariot, driven at 
speed; beneath it is M. Pore Roma. The 
coin is a denarius of P. Porcius Leca, who, 
B. C. 256, introduced the Porcian law, de 
capite et tergo civium, which was the law of 
appeal under which the Apostle Paul “ap- 
pealed to Cesar.” 

We have now reached the most interesting 
period both of Roman and of numismatic his- 
tory,—that of the empire. The portraits of 
the several emperors, also those of many of 
their wives and other relatives, up to the time 
of its dissolution, are faithfully represented 
upon the bronze, silver and gold coins. So 
correctly is this the case, that with a little 
experience, the student can tell whose head is 
represented in nearly every instance amongst 
a thousand coins, if well preserved, without 
reading the inscription. Not only so, but they 
also show the principal publie buildings, im- 
plements of worship and agriculture, manners 
and customs, &¢., of the people, as well as the 
most important events of the several reigns. 
Which led Addison to remark, that “a series 
of an emperor’s coins is his life digested into 
annals.” 

About the commencement of the reign of 
Augustus Cesar, the bronze Sestertius, or 
what is commonly known as first brass, or 
more properly, first bronze, was adopted as 
the standard for copper, in place of the Ms. 
The second, third and fourth bronze were in 
definite proportion smaller in size than the 
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jirst. But they were all issued only by au- 
/hority of the Senate, a fact denoted on each 
f them for many years by the letters S. C. 
| Senatus Consulto.) It is a remarkable fact 
hat the silver and gold money rarely have 
hese letters upon them, and it is known that 
jhe emperors arrogated to themselves the 
ight of coining in these metals, but in the 
| pronze never without the decree of the Senate. 
|| As examples of Addison’s remark, there 
/may be mentioned a few historical events re- 
‘sorded on the bronze money. The subjuga- 
zation of Egypt and the announcement of its 
}annexation as a mere Roman province, is in 
one instance expressed with characteristic 
‘brevity in the two words, Hgypta capta; and 
/on otber coins is simply represented by a 
| crocodile chained to a palm tree! Likewise, 
‘ander Vespasian, when the legions of his son 
| Titus besieged and captured Jerusalem, there- 
| oy causing the death of a million of Jews, the 
| emperor records the event by a captive Jewess 
| sitting weeping beneath a palm tree, whilst 
| ithe conqueror stands in a meditating attitude 
| overlooking the scene. Around them is the 
| legend Judea capta. The closure of the tem- 
ple of Janus during universal peace by sea 
|sand land, between the Roman people and the 
‘world, which occurred three times during the 
| reign of Nero, is commemorated on his bronze 
| coins of all sizes, (each having a portrait of 
| the emperor,) by a legend announcing the 
| fact, as well as a representation of the temple 
| itself closed. The well-known device of a 
| coin of Trajan is very fine, where the emperor 


| is seen, after paying the debt of the State, in 


‘the act of burning the cancelled bonds. In 
short, as it has been said, “they delineate 
with fidelity, and preserve with little varia- 
tion, more portraits of real characters—give 
more perfect representations of implements, 
dresses, buildings and symbols—fix precisely 
more chronological dates—record a greater 
number of historical events—and afford better 
traces of manners and customs, than any other 
class of coins.” 
The denarius is the penny of the New Tes- 
| tament. The laborers in the vineyard were 
each to have a denarius per day. The ten 
- pieces of silver which the woman had, (Luke 
_ xy. 8) one of which was lost and searched for 
_with diligence; the thirty pieces for which 
‘Judas betrayed his Master, (Matthew xxvi. 


| 15;) the money which the good Samaritan 


| 
} 
} 


& 
7) 


_ 35) were all denarii. 


| for a dollar. 


& 


gave to the inn-keeper who was to have the 
care of him who fell among thieves (Luke x. 
The penny which in 

Luke xx. 24, our Lord asked to be shown him, 
_ and which bore the image and superscription 
of Cesar, was a denarius of Tiberius Cxsar, 


iF the then emperor; they are so plentiful that 


a good one may be purchased in this country 
The value of these silver pieces, 
at the period of which we are speaking, was 
about fifteen cents. As money has depre- 
ciated now to less than one-tenth its value 
then, the denarius would purchase more than 
as much as a dollar and a half would now. 
So that a penny a day would not be unremu- 
nerative wages for a day’s labor. 
(To be concluded.) 


William Penn maintained, that there is, 
and must be, a judgment in the church when 
assembled, which is superior to the judgment 
of individuals, for the Spirit of God does not 


lead into confusion, but into order, harmony 
_ and love. 


For “The Friend.” 
Phebe Cary. 

The recent decease of Phoebe Cary, on the 
31st of 7th month last, has been the occasion 
of the publication in the N. Y. Tribune, of a 
short sketch of her life, from which the fol- 
lowing is condensed. 

Her sister Alice, with whose name her own 
is almost invariably associated, died about 
five months before. 

Pheebe was born near Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1825. She first became known to the public 
by her contributions to periodical literature. 
In 1850 was published in Philadelphia, “ Po- 
ems of Alice and Pheebe Cary,” of which she 
wrote about one-third. Her next venture was 
in “ Poems and Parodies,” published by Tick- 
nor & Fields, in 1854. Her best work was 
“ Poems of Faith, Hope and Love,” issued in 
1868. 

“ Phoebe came to New York with Alice, in 
1852 or 1853, and here they lived togetber 
until they were so lately separated by death. 
Few homes are more attractive than theirs 
was for many years. H. Greeley, in his 
sketch of the sisters in the ‘Eminent Women 
of the Age,’ says: ‘Their parlor was not so 
large as some others, but quite as neat and 
cheerful; and the few literary persons or art- 
ists who occasionally met, at their informal 
invitation, to discuss with them a cup of tea 
and the newest books, poems, and events, 
might have found many more pretentious, 
but few more enjoyable, gatherings. I have 
a dim recollection that the first of these little 
tea-parties was held up two flights of stairs, 
in one of the less fashionable sections of the 
city; but good things were said there, that 
I recall with pleasure even yet; while ofsome 
of the company, on whom I have not since 
set eyes, I cherish a pleasant and grateful 
remembrance. As their circumstances grad- 
ually though slowly improved by dint of dil- 
igent industry and judicious economy, they 
occupied more eligible quarters ; andthe mod- 
est dwelling they have for some years owned 
and improved, in the very heart of this em- 
porium, has long been known to the literary 
guild as combining one of the best private li- 
braries with the sunniest drawing-room (even 
by gaslight) to be found between King’s 
Bridge and the Battery.’ 

‘©One of her hymns is associated with a 
touching story. It is the one beginning with 
this stanza : 

One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I’m nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 
_ “A gentleman in China, intrusted with pack- 
ages for a young man from his friends in the 
United States, learned that he would probably 
be found in a certain gambling-house. He 
went thither, but not seeing the young man, 
sat down and waited in the hope that he might 
come in. The place was a bedlam of noises, 
men getting angry over their cards, and fre- 
quently coming to blows. Near him sat two 
men,—one young, the other 40 years of age. 
They were betting and drinking in a terrible 
way, the older one giving utterance continu- 
ally to the foulest profanity. Two games 
had been finished, the young man losing 
each time. The third game, with fresh bot- 
tles of brandy, bad just begun, and the young 
man sat lazily back in his chair while the old- 
est shuffled the cards. The man was a long 
time dealing the cards, and the young man, 


looking carelessly about the room, began to 
hum atune. He went on, till at length he 
began to sing the hymn of Phoebe Cary above 
quoted. The words, says the writer of the 
story, repeated in such a vile place, at first 
made me shudder. But while the young man 
sang, the elder stopped dealing the cards, 
stared at the singer a moment, and, throwing 
the cards on the floor, exclaimed: ‘Harry, 
where did you learn that tune?’ ‘What tune? 
‘Why, that one you’ve been singing.’ The 
young man said he did not know what he had 
been singing, when the elder repeated the 
words, with tears in his eyes, and the young 
man said he had learned them in a Sunday- 
school in America. ‘Come,’ said the elder 
getting up; ‘come, Harry ; here’s what I won 
from you; go and use it for some good pur- 
pose. As for me, as God sees me, I have 
played my last game, and drank my last bot- 
tle. Ihave misled you, Harry, and I am sor- 
ry. Give me your hand, my boy, and say 
that, for old America’s sake, if for no other, 
you will quit this infernal business.’ The 
gentleman who tells the story (originally 
published in The Boston Daily News) saw 
these two men leave the gambling house to- 
gether, and walk away arm in arm; and he 
remarks; ‘It must be a source of great joy 
to Miss Cary to know that her lines, which 
have comforted so many Christian hearts, 
have been the means of awakening in the 
breast of two tempted and erring men on the 
other side of the globe, a resolution to lead 

better life.’ ” 

The poem alluded to is the following. 
One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I’m nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea; 


Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down ;— 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown. 
But lying darkly between, 

Winding down through the night, 
Is the dim and unknown stream 

That leads me at last to the light. 


Closer, closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm ; 

Closer death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrysm. 


Saviour, perfect my trust, 
Strengthen the might of my faith ; 

Let me feel as I would when I stand 
On the rock of the shore of death ; 


Feel as I would when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink: 
For it may be I’m nearer home— 
Nearer now, than I think! | 
These lines are truly beautiful, and their 
remembrance may well bring comfort to the 
devoted Christian ; who, relying on the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, is struggling on in the 
narrow path, seeking to know a yet fuller re- 
demption from the power of sin, and a closer 
union with the Divine nature. Such a one 
experiences that every temptation to evil suc- 
cessfully resisted, every buffeting of Satan, 
every season of desertion patiently endured, 
and every humbling dispensation administer- 
ed by the Divine hand, is among the provi- 
dences designed to work together for good to 
them that fear God. When favored with a 
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sense of Heavenly goodness which is admin- 
istered at times for his consolation and en- 
couragement, he may indulge the animating 
hope, that as time passes on, he is approach- 
ing; 
Nearer his Father’s house 
Where the many mansions be. 


Such a hope cannot safely be entertained 
by any whose hearts are not yet devoted to 
the service of their Heavenly Father, or who 
are not seeking to be brought under the go- 
vernment of that power, which can enable 
them to surrender themselves fully to the 
Divine will ; for before we can gain the crown 
we must bear the cross. 


——_>2—___ 


A California Orchard.—Says the Marysville 
Standard, a few days ago it was our pleasure 
to visit the orchard of John Briggs, located 
about two miles south of Yuba City, in Sutter 
county. The proprietor is the owner of 426 
acres, mostly bottom land, lying along the 
west bank ofthe Featherriver. The soil isa 
rich, sandy loam, and composed of the yearly 
deposits of the river many years ago. No 
better or richer land is to be found in the State, 
and the orchard we shall briefly notice prom- 
ises to be the pride of the Briggs Brothers, 
who have a State reputation as orchardists 
and fruitgrowers. 

Before reaching the orchard proper we rode 
through a field of 150 acres of castor beans, 
which field is to give place to a new orchard 
next year, the fruit trees for the same at pres- 
ent growing in the nursery by the side of the 
field of castor beans, and containing 25,000 
one year old budded peach trees, 16,000 plum 
trees, 6,000 eastern walnuts, 25,000 California 
walnuts, 2,000 apple trees, 500 Italian chest- 
nut trees, &c. Passing along through this 
forest of young trees, we arrived atthe present 
peach orchard, consisting of 600 trees, two 
years old, and some of them bearing this sea- 
son 150 pounds of peaches. These trees have 
made a remarkable growth, owing to the 
rich ground upon which they are planted. 

Passing the peach orchard we reached the 
apricots, two thousand two hundred in num- 
ber, which are also two years old, and have 
borne a fair crop the present season. This 
orchard presented a sad sight in one respect. 
The late heavy storm had prostrated many 
of the trees entire, while in others the limbs 
had been torn off as if a tornado had swept 
over the place. However, the trees were 
healthy and stout, notwithstanding the mu- 
tilations here and there. We next rode into 
the cherry orchard, containing three thou- 
sand of the most thrifty young trees ever seen 
on any ground. The different varieties, fif- 
teen in number, gave this orchard a variety 
of aspect, and broke up the usual monotony 
of the steeple-like formed cherry orchard. 
These cherry trees were all imported from 
Rochester, N. Y., about three years ago. 

Off to the south of this wonderful wilder- 
ness are two thousand five hundred plum 
trees of twelve varieties, and five hundred 
apple trees, mostly of winter varieties. On 
returning from the orchard by the wagon 
road we had entered, we visited Briggs Broth- 
ers’ steam castor oil mill. Here we found a 
hydraulic press, with a capacity of three hun- 
dred gallons of oil per day. The mill also con- 


tained twenty tons of castor beans, and two 


thousand five hundred gallons of oil, nicely 
bottled and cased, and ready for market. 
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There is many a rest in the road of life 
If we would stop to take it, 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would wake it! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 


‘ Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 

And to keep the eyes still lifted, 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted. 

There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to heaven : 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 

Than to snap the delicate, slender threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 

And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit, and grieve, and wonder. 


Selected. 
Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 
Whate’er thou fearest; 
Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


What to thee is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end he knoweth ; 
And not a blind and aimless way 
The Spirit goeth. 


Nothing before, nothing behind, 
The steps of faith 

Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The Rock beneath. 


The present, the present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing ; 
Like the Patriarch’s Angel, hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessing. 
And in life, in death, in dark, in light, 
All are in God’s care ; 
black abyss, pierce the deep night, 


Sound the 
: And He is there! 


Leaning on Him, make with reverend meekness 
His own thy will; 

And with strength from Him shall thy utter weakness 
Life’s tasks fulfil. 


And that cloud itself, which now before thee 
Lies dark to view, 

Shall with beams of light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through._ 


And like the meadow-mist through autumn’s dawn 
Uprolling thin, 

Its thickest folds when about thee drawn 
Let sunlight in. 


Habits of Spiders, 

In the south of Hurope, and also in the 
south of France, there are found spiders large 
in body, but very poor in silk. But these use 
well their small stock ; not being rich enough 
to construct dwellings of silk, these mygales 
make tubes in the earth of diameters suited 
to the size of their bodies, and as the walls 
would be rough, they are adorned with hang- 
ings of the most beautiful silk, so soft that the 
inhabitant feels no friction when rubbing 
against such tapestry. This is not all; if the 
retreat remained open at the surface, the my- 
gale might easily be seized by some hungry 
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animal. This spider, therefore, makes a solid 
door with the earth thrown out in hollowing 
the tube. The door is cone-shaped, so as not 
to be pushed in by a pressure from without. 
On the outside it is uneven, like the soil; but 
inside it is carefully covered with a silky web. 
To a door you must necessarily have a hinge, 


and a lock or bolt are often wanted ; the my-— 
gale knows how to provide for all these neces- — 


sities. The hinge is formed with such tough 
silk that it can offer a resistance surpassing 


belief. A semicircle of little holes, very regu- | 
larly placed in the side opposite to the hinge, | 
See what intelligence | 


forms a kind of bolt. 
this spider shows when any one tries to open | 
the door; she drives her claws into the little’ 
holes, pulls down with all her might, and thus 

defends her domicile. When the mygale 

wishes to go a hunting, she pushes up the 

door, and lets it fall down again; on her re- 

turn, she draws up the door with her claws, 

and re-enters. ‘his is very like what is now 

done in many towns in the north of France 

by the tenants of those lodgings where the 

door opens on the foot path. 

Many spiders use silk for making tubes, or 
lurking places, where they watch for their 
prey, or for fortresses to secure themselves 
from: foes, 


M. Blanchard has called attention to a won- . 


derful use of sillk by the water spiders. These 
differ little in appearance and general struc- 
ture from their more common relations. They 
make their homes in streams, but live much 
in the air. How is this managed? The 
spider form a house of silk, which is a true 
diving bell. This singular home is about the 
size of a thimble, is secured to some weed 
growing on the rivulet’s banks, and there the 
spider lurks. This silk diving bell has a white 
and glistening appearance, like silver. The 
inhabitant is, therefore called argyronate, 
from two words, denoting “a spinner of 
silver.” 

Every one notices, and few can help admir- 
ing, the magnificent webs of the common 
garden-spider. The art with which they are 
formed is wonderful. The ancients who ex- 
amined these works, understood all their 
beauty, and invented the pretty fable of 
Arachne. The web was so perfect that its 
author seemed capable of rivalling a goddess. 
The spider, when-about to construct the 
web, places a thread cross-ways between two 
branches, then arranges other threads be- 
neath, which look as regular as if traced on 
a frame. From the horizonal thread the 
spider spins a vertical thread in a downward 
direction, and the centre of the work having 
been thus settled, the radiating lines are 
formed. Other threads are then spun, and 
the concentric circles constructed with a beau- 
tiful and wonderful regularity. 

These threads are not all of the same kind. 
Those which compose the large transverse 
cord, the vertical cord, and the rays, are made 
of a silk which becomes dry the moment it 
comes out of the spider’s body. On the con- 
trary, those which form the circles are made 
of a silk which is highly elastic and glutinous 
—most important properties, because the 
threads thus completely adhere to the rays. 
These same spiders produce silk destined to 
form cocoons, in which to envelope the eggs. 
This silk is sometimes quite different from 
that of which the web is composed. While 
the web threads are white this is of a golden 
color. The three kinds of silk are secreted 
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‘three kinds of glands, each secreting a par-|upon it with one bound, rarely missin 
volar silk. The cobwebs of our garden-/quick and sure is the jump. 
ders give an incomplete idea of some of|watches on a tree for caterpillars, near the 


@ threads spun by other species of the same 
vous. In the hottest countries of the world 
‘in Madagascar, in the Isle of Bourbon, in 
» Manuritius, in India, and in the greater 
ation of Polynesia—there are spiders which 
yastruct webs of gigantic dimensions. They 
cow their filmy lines across streams, fasten- 
2 them to the trees on each side. Travellers 
iy that when these spiders are numerous, 
ir webs, thus thrown across rivers, produce. 
most striking effect in the landscape. Hx- 
‘orers of Madagascar, or the Isle of Bourbon, 
ave observed a species which constructs its 
ebs somewhat like those of the garden- 
fider; but there was one important peculi- 
ity : there was in the centre a thick silvery 
‘rd or thread, twisted so as to present a 
wies of zigzag folds. This fact having been 
ated, nobody could doubt the peculiar use 
this thick thread. A few years later a 
yung naturalist, Dr. Vinson, attached to the 
adagascar mission, made some interesting 
| »servations on these webs. He often passed 
hole hours in observing the spider, whose 
‘ode of construction was so singular, asking 
imself what could be the use of this large 
ord, a real cable compared to the other 
areads. Hach day he repaired to some of 
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Another species 


opening of the nest, and as soon as one comes 
near, the spider seizes it, sucks it quickly and 
then throws the body away. But that which 
denotes spider intelligence most is the making 
of their webs. Certain spiders set up a cir- 
cular network with loose meshes for small 
flies; others form stronger tissues, with more 
solid warps, to hold larger flies. In the first 
network, the threads of the warp are stronger, 
and twisted, radiating from the centre to the 
circumference; other threads, more slender, 
are placed circularly. By this geometrical 
disposition, the spider, keeping to the centre, 
will feel, better than any where else, the least 
movement at the circumference. This, ac- 
cording to Virey, is what Schmid, a learned 
German mathematician, proved, who pub- 
lished a work in which he shows that spiders, 
like bees, display the most transcendent ge- 
ometry. But what is most wonderful is the 
lodging in which the spider keeps himself on 
the lookout. It is a real circular tunnel, with 
a double outlet, and a double use. The en- 
trance is horizontal, the outlet is perpendicu- 
lar. It is from the former that the hunter 
throws himself on his prey; the other per- 
forms the office of a secret cell. 

The spider takes the greatest care never 


aese webs to study them. One day some|to leave at the entrance the corpses of which 
iies came and threw themselves on the|he has sucked the blood; this charnel house 
areads; quickly the spider flung itself on its|would frighten its living food. Hach time a 
rey, throwing out some of the light threads, |fly has been immolated, it is dragged into a 
md enveloping the flies. The cable did not|canal, and thrown into the lower opening. 
nove. The observer broke it three or four| When we look at the floor of the den, we are 
afferent times; the spider each time made a|surprised at the number of the spider’s vic- 
sew cable. One day a large grasshopper pre-|tims. Sometimes this hidden opening serves 
ipitated itself into the middle of this net.|for a way to escape when danger is near ; but 
“he light threads would not have been strong|this is a rare case. Its special use, its only 
mough to keep such a victim. Mark now a|destination, says M. Pouchet, who claims the 
vroof of intelligence. Assoon as possible the|honor of this discovery, is to receive the 


‘olled round the grasshopper with the greatest 
japidity. That no doubt might remain, our 
pbserver returned on the following days to 
‘be same place, being determined to make 
experiments. He took care to furnish him- 
self with large insects; and, throwing them 
‘Into the spider’s web, the same manceuvre was 
sonstantly repeated. The use of the thread 
‘(was now discovered ; to hold strong insects. 

Many have thought, for a long time, of 
‘utilizing the web of the spider; but it is diffi- 
icult to obtain a sufficient quantity. The or- 
jdinary thread is ninety times thinner than 
{that of the silk worm, and, therefore, it is 
‘mecessary to have 1,800 spider’s threads, ac- 
icording to Reaumur, to make a serviceable 


itissue. This circumstance prevents the in- 
‘dustrial use, to any considerable value, of the 
isilk of spiders. However, M. Lebon, president 
jof the’parliament of Montpellier in 1709, made 
isome stockings and gloves, of a pretty grey 
‘color, for Louis XIV. from this silk. M. 
‘d’Orbigny, made from the threads of a species 
‘of American spider, a pair of drawers, which 
lasted a long time. ‘Travellers tell us that, in 
“equatorial countries, spiders’ webs are seen 
which have so much strength that they catch 
‘the humming birds. It is even said that men 
break the webs with difficulty. 

_ Bat let us return to the intelligence of these 
creatures. It is in the means they employ 
for seizing their prey that spiders display all 
their resources. The wall spider lies down in 
a crack, and there, after watching a fly, springs 
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pider threw himself on his great cable, and| wreck of the spider's repast.—Menauilt. 


For ‘‘The Friend.’? 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 20.) 

“1810. 6th mo. 26th. Were at Wells. Ob! 
this was a time of refreshing indeed, as after 
a pinching drought. Here we were met by 
several living, affectionate Friends, and our 
spirits were refreshed in the revival of that 
cementing love which can alone unite us; 
whereby, as with the voice of one man, the 
Master’s name is magnified. Here also the 
slothful, indolent, and wilful offenders were 
faithfully warned. O Father! though we are 
weak, Thou art strong. Though we are poor, 
thou art rich in matchless love; and worthy 
to be trusted in forever. 

“27th, at Beach Spring; 28th, at Piney 
woods. At the last | may truly say when 
meeting gathered, I sat down in weakness, 
and felt as a vessel empty indeed. I was 
poor, yet was content; and much desired in 
my heart to be preserved from every motion 
which springs from the unsayory root; or of 
daring to stir up or awake my Love till he 
pleased. For some time | had no reason to 
expect to communicate anything. Under this 
prospect, though there were many present, 
both Friends and others, more than had been 
at some other meetings, yet I rejoiced, and 
gave God thanks, if so it seemed good in his 
sight, that I might be excused from opening 


my mouth: yet greatly desiring above all 
things, that His will and not mine might be 


done. After a little while, my Commander 
was pleased to impress my mind with words 
and matter to communicate, to the praise of 
His own worthy name. Truth reigned above 
all, and the hearts of the upright rejoiced, 
under a sense of renewed favor, derived from 
the Fountain of all good: whose own works 
praise Him. 

“29th. Took asolemn leave of our endeared 
friends Caleb Winslow, his well beloved wife, 
and honored sister Ann Scott, who was then 
on a visit to Virginia. Dear A. S. is an elder 
and mother in the church, worthy of double 
honor. 

“Through this day’s travel, but in particu- 
lar the forepart of it, it would be difficult for 
me to set forth the overflowings of the love of 
my Heavenly Father, which filled my heart 
and overran my cup. I had once more so 
richly to partake of his bounty, as to raise in 
my inward life as I rode along, the language 
of the spouse, ‘Stay me with flagons, comfort 
me with apples, for I am sick of love.’ Oh 
the seraphic enjoyment which the contrite 
spirit is sometimes favored with, even here 
while passing through the vale of tears! Me- 
thinks it is enough to engage every heart to 
seek after them, and willingly to part with 
everything that obstructs the soul partaking 
of them. In the overflowings of the unspeak- 
able love of my God, tears of gratitude sweetly 
flowed, giving vent to an overcharged vessel. 
O Lord my God! be thou pleased so to keep 
my eye single, and ear attentive, and my 
heart so entirely devoted to do and suffer thy 
will, at all times and places, that neither the 
world, the flesh, nor the devil, may ever be 
able to mar thy work or frustrate thy design 
in having called me to labor in thy glorious 
cause of truth on earth! O remember how 
weak I am, and leave me not one moment 
exposed to my enemies, for they are many 
through Satan’s malice, who is enraged 
against me. Yet Thou in whom I trust art 
strong, and able to keep mesafe. Adored for 
ever be thy worthy Name. 

“30th. Got into the neighborhood of Rich 
Square. 

“7th mo, Ist. Attended Rich Square Meet- 
ing, which was a proving, death-like time. 
This kind of meetings are truly discouraging 
to poor exercised travellers, who, through 
many difficulties, and with longing desires to 
find those they come to see in good health, 
are made sorrowful to find them in such a 
situation, that instead of rejoicing with them 
in that love and life which are mutual and 
animating amongst the living, they have to 
mourn as the weeping of Jazar the vine of 
Sibnah. This night at a Friend’s house I was 
much indisposed: indeed not able to sit up. 
A trying indisposition, and quickly occurring; 
but I may say, I was not overmuch discour- 
aged, having often through my short pilgrim- 
age, to experience these changing scenes. 
Through all my mind was preserved in a good 
degree of patience, not daring to murmur at 
the dispensations of what might be called 
evil things. 

“3d. I was so far recruited as to ride about 
thirty miles to Jack’s Swamp. 

“4th. Attended that meeting to some more 
satisfaction. There are here some hopeful 
plants among the younger sort. May they 
be watered and kept alive. 

“5th and 6th. Through much bodily weak- 
ness we rode eighty or ninety miles to Con- 
tentnea. 
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“7th. Had a meeting to a good degree of 
satisfaction. 

“8th. Was at Contentnea—a favored 
meeting. 

“9th at Holly Springs, 10th at N., 11th at 
Bear Creek. All through close exercise, tend- 
ing at least to the relief of my own mind. 
Praises to my only Helper for his goodness 
to me who often feels but as dust and ashes. 
In the afternoon of the 11th we started for 
Core Sound, and reached the little settlement 
of Friends on the 13th, after a slavish travel 
of upwards of one hundred miles, through a 
poor, barren country indeed : at least parts of 
it were so. At times it felt as though we 
might say, This is like laying down our lives 
for our Friends. Indeed in some degree we 
had this to experience before we started to 
see this branch of the family; feeling some 
hope to be excused from this turn: yet we 
were enabled, I trust, in a good degree of re- 
signation to say, each as one, ‘Not my will, 
O Father, but thine be done.’ 

“14th. Went with two kind Friends who 
were acquainted with boating, eight or ten 
miles by water to see the briny deep. Through 
the power of the wind, which was pretty 
high, we saw as much of the foaming waves 
as we were able to bear. In our passage to 
the sea and back over the foaming deep, we 
felt the need of faith in Him who yet has the 
command of the winds and waves. We walked 
I think more than a mile along the sea shore, 
taking a view of the marvellous works of Him 
who created the heavens, the earth, the seas, 
and the fountains of waters. He gave to the 
great deep its proper bounds, so that it can- 
not pass over them. This was a day of teach- 
ing indeed, giving rise to this acknowledg- 
ment, ‘Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty! Just and true are all 
thy ways thou King of saints.’ 

“15th. Attended the meeting at the Sound. 
16th, started back for Contentnea Quarterly 
Meeting. Reached HE. H.’s, a friendly man, 
with whom we left word as we went down 
for a meeting. 

“17th. Agreeable to appointment, we had 
a meeting there, among a people not profess- 
ing with us. These two last meetings, through 
Heavenly help, were times of such favor as 
are I trust not soon to be forgotten, at least 
byus. In the afternoon continued our journey. 

“18th. Got to A. L.’s, weary indeed. 19th. 
Went home in the forenoon with .our kind 
friend and pilot Caleb Hall, where we found 
a resting-place as at noon. We thankfully in- 
dulged ourselves, once more, with the privilege 
of resting, it being in the needful time. 

“20th. Attended the Select Quarterly 
Meeting at Contentnea, where, through close 
searching labor under the power of the cross, 
I was enabled to drop some close hints to that 
part of the family, which if attended to, may 
tend to stir some of them up to their lasting 
profit. There was no doubt but some were 
sitting at ease in Zion, whilst the house of 
God lay waste. How has my spirit often 
mourned under a sense of these things, with 
some even in this part of the household who 
have been promoted to dignified stations in 
the church. Indeed I know of no state harder 
to reach, than that of an elder overgrown 
with the earthly nature. Truly none are more 
to be dreaded amongst men. May these re- 
marks, Q Lord my God, be read to the profit 
of such as these, when I am in another state 
of being, if it be thy will. 


“91st. Was at the Quarterly Meeting for 
business: the forepart of which was a public 
meeting; and, through Divine aid, much 
favored. The latter a suffering time indeed. 
It gave rise to this moving query, ‘Why, O 
why, righteous Father! why should thy peo- 
ple whom thou hast chosen out of all the 
families of the earth, and so peculiarly placed 
thy name amongst? Why should they be so 
stupid after all, as to have that Scripture 
declaration fulfilled on them, ‘ Verily, verily 
I say unto you, there are many that shall 
come from the east, and west, and north, and 
south, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, whilst the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast out.’ Oh Friends! have 
a care of this, seeing there is room enough in 
the Father’s house for you and them. 

_ “22d. Was at Contentnea again. It was a 

very large meeting, constituted of Friends 
and others. We had a highly favored time, 
not soon to be forgotten, I trust, by many 
that were there. May the God of my life have 
all the praise and renown, by all and over all 
forever. 

“23d. At Neuse. Here we parted, after 
meeting, with several dear Friends that came 
with us from Contentnea. In the afternoon 
continued our journey for Piney Grove, hav- 
ing now for pilot our beloved friend and 
brother I. P. 

“24th. Reached a town called Fayette. 
When there put up with H. B., formerly a 
member amongst us. He met us in the streets 
and took us home with him, where we were 
kindly entertained.” 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Halo of the Sun. 


On the 24th inst., about 8 o’clock, a. M., this 
phenomenon became visible in EH. Tennessee, 
and continued with unusual splendor till near 
2p.m. It was obscured at times by clouds; 
but the appearance, for hours, was that of a 
perfect rainbow-ring around the sun, with a 
secondary ring, which was an ellipse projected 
north; its southern limb cutting the circular 
rainbow south of the sun. Thus were two 
rings, of beautifully refracted light, linked 
together in a plane, majestically mounting to 
the zenith. The refraction in the ellipse was 
fainter than that in the ring. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 

The deep interest long felt in the memoirs 
of the lamented John Barclay, has induced 
the compiler to undertake a selection from 
them for the pages of “The Friend.” That 
his example of early, as well as life-long dedi- 
cation and faithfulness to the cause he so 
fully espoused, and which only is dignified 
with immortality and crowned with eternal 
life; his youthful, whole-hearted submission 
to the tenderly striving influences made from 
time to time upon his heart and mind by 
the Holy Spirit, our Guide unto all truth; 
his resignation, meekness and constancy in 
enduring the self-denial and daily cross en. 
joined upon all the disciples of a world-renounc- 
ing Lord; his consistency and Christian in- 
tegrity in carrying these out in his life and 
conversation, so as to be known and read of 
all men ;—that these may have their proper 


leavening effect upon all their readers, is the 
earnest, fervert concern of the writer. 


These memoranda, commencing with tl 
early life of their Author, and giving such ®} 
graphic and intelligent account of the close 


judgments and proving baptisms, yet ever} 


gentle leadings of the tender Shepherd off 
Israel; the wooing, restraining influences of" 
His holy Spirit; the sacrifice by him of his} 
heart and will thereto; the circumscribed} 
course of life he felt it his religious duty to} 
maintain in consistent practice; the varied 
changes he was required to make for the sake. 
of Him who was calling to glory and virtue, 
and leading in the straight, and narrow, and 
only way to His kingdom; his faithful obe-| 
dience in the day of small things, whereby | 
he was enabled to overcome one after another} 
the old inhabitants of the land, and to in-) 
crease in the increase that is of God, until his) 
path, like that of the just, shone more and 
more unto the perfect day, are deeply fraught 
with instruction; and commend them especi- 
ally and forcibly to young men, by nature like 
himself, to whom these may come. May such 
so improve the parts and talents responsibly 
committed to them; solet obedience keep pace 
with knowledge to the still small voice of that 
Saviour whose tabernacle is with men, and who 
teacheth as never man taught; so walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith they are called’ 
with all lowliness and meekness, as at the fi- 
nal, solemn closing scene of this probationary | 
and very uncertain existence, they may also 
through the unspeakable riches of Christ, and 
obedience to the exceeding grace that is of, 
and through, and to Him, know the joy of 
His salvation to be their strength and their 
portion forever. 
The subjoined, extracted from an introduc- | 
tion to the work by his brother, A. Rawlin- 
son Barclay, cannot fail to interest the serious | 
reader : 
“This Selection from the Letters and Papers - 
of the late John Barclay, has been made part- 
ly from accounts of his religious experiences 
and reflections, recorded chiefly in early life, 
and partly from letters written to his friends, 
which have come within the reach of the edi- 
tor. From the statein which these accounts 
were found, as well as from remarks made, 
during his life-time, there is no doubt, but 
that the author intended the publication of a 
compilation of them, as a narrative of bis re- 
ligious experiences, and as a testimony or 
memorial of the Lord’s goodness to him: to 
this collection of rough materials or notes, 
he had prefixed a title page, of which the 
following is a copy; ‘Some Memorials of the 
Lord’s goodness to a poor creature;’ to which 
was subjoined the quotation from Scripture 
affixed to the title page of this work, viz., 
‘T thought it good to show the signs and won- 
ders that the high God hath wrought toward 
me. How great are his signs; and how mighty 
are his wonders! his kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and his dominion is from gen- 
eration to generation.’—Daniel iv. 2, 3.» 
“The editor regrets that he has not been 
able to present the reader with more of a con- 
nected biographical sketch of the author’s life, 
than will be found in this work,—a life which 
may perhaps be said to afford but little variety 
of incident. He believes, however, to those,) 
whose minds delight to trace the blessed 
and animating effects of Divine grace in the 
heart, that the religious experiences of the 
pious and devoted christian and fellow-pro- 


fessor, which are to be met with in his private. 


memoranda or correspondence, are often deeps) 
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‘fF instructive; and they may be felt to sup- 
iy the place of biographical variety, to some 
aders, with real interest, and even more 
#} rmanent satisfaction. 

i, “ Lhe following testimonial to the religious 
jiaracter of the author, drawn up by one of 
i 8 early and most intimate friends, may, itis 
ought, be suitably introduced at this place. 
‘He was one with whom I shared no com- 
“on intimacy and friendship, both at an ear- 
Iker period of our lives, and subsequently : we 
ten took sweet counsel together and, I may 
_y, were many times permitted to sit togeth- 
h: as “in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 
Wr acquaintance commenced in the autumn 
1816, at a time when his mind was sweetly 
dsited by the Day-spring from on high. 
Lth; how fresh is my remembrance of the 
te of his mind at that period; and how was 
'y heart made to rejoice in the feeling of the 
liliceciousness of the love of our heavenly 
i)sather towards him, and the abundant shed- 
iJng abroad thereof in his heart. In this 
lay of the Lord’s power, a willingness was 
l}rought in him wholly to surrender himself 
the Divine disposal, and to count nothing 
io near or too dear to part with, which was 
alled for at his hand. Thus by meckly 
owing his neck to the yoke of Christ, he 
iJiound it to be made easy, and His burden 
~ght; and thus was he enabled to take up 
i) 18 daily cross, and follow his Lord and Master 
a newness of life. By yielding obedience to 
ii/ae tendering operations of redeeming love 
| md mercy, he experienced an advancement in 
ithe way of holiness; he became valiant for 
ij‘he cause of truth and righteousness in the 
arth; and deep was his experience in the 
.| (binges of God. 

|. “L write not to exalt the creature, but with 
sjuesire to magnify the riches of that grace, by 
vhich he was what he was, and which on 
|.im was not bestowed in vain. As he lived 
jo he died, in the Lord: his memory is pre- 
‘ious,—the savor of his life remaineth; and 
fe, being dead yet speaketh. 

‘And now, as I reverently believe, having 
‘ought the good fight, and kept the faith,— 
uaving come out of great tribulation, and 
iashed his robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb,—he has finished his course 
with joy: and is gone to inherit the crown 
bf righteousness, laid up for all them that love 
the appearing of Christ.’ 

“The reader is referred to the annexed tes- 
, mony of Gracechurch Street Monthly Meet- 
, ng, for a further but brief memorial of my 
, deloved departed brother. 
ie A. R. BaRcuLay.” 


i\2 (To be continued.) 
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«In the world but not of the world,” is a mot- 
‘ito the Christian should ever keep in his me- 
‘mory. He believes the assurance given him 
‘by an omniscient and almighty Creator, that 
he is to live throughout eternity : that unend- 
‘ing happiness or unending misery are before 
him, into one or the other of which*he must 
certainly enter when death has relieved him 
of the shackles of mortality : and that, weak 
and impure as he is naturally, the means 


employ bis present state of existence in pre- 
paration for the glorious change that awaits 
the righteous. 

Those terms include “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth ;” “ But lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven ;” and “ Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world.” But independent of the terms 
prescribed, his observation and experience 
counsel him, that even while using this world 
as not abusing it, its fashion passeth away, 
and that only as his affections are centred on 
those things that are not seen, can he keep 
himself unspotted from its impure spirit and 
ways. Revelation has disclosed to him that 
all this mundane scene is destined to perish. 
He sees change follow change in such rapid 
succession, that he feels as though he could 
almost hear the work of final destruction go- 
ing on around him. History teaches him 
that he is daily walking among the ruins of 
the past. He knoweth that one generation 
of men passeth away and another cometh: 
the footsteps of the busy and learned and of 
the idle and ignorant have alike ceased : their 
voices of merriment and their cries of distress 
are equally hushed forever. The hopes and 
fears, the schemes for pleasure or profit of 
the worldlings that misunderstand and grieve 
him, perish before his eyes, and he sees that 
their firmest works are giving way with the 
corrosion of time. Sad severance of the ten- 
der ties of affection, have brought home the 
truth that his relatives, friends and acquain- 
tances are as short-lived, and the happiness 
they confer as fleeting, as were those who, in 
the generations that preceded him, were en- 
gaged in the active scenes and trials of life, 
and quickly followed each other into the dark 
valley of the shadow of death. Those who 
went before knew not that he would tread 
the earth after them, and, though his memory 
may be cherished for a little while, by the 
few who love him, those who follow may be 
equally ignorant of his having lived, aud he 
will be forgotten when his body has mingled 
with the clods of the valley. His conscious- 
ness forces the conviction upon him, even 
while enjoying health and vigor, that the 
sentence of death which has been executed on 
all who have gone before, must be carried out 
in him. He too ere long must submit to the 
stroke that has laid low the loftiest and made 
the strongest powerless. Soon his heart will 
cease to beat, his eye be closed in death, his 
voice be hushed forever, and the place. that 
has known him shall know him no more. 

Considerations such as these should make 
the Christian familiar with the truth that the 
things of time and sense are unstable and 
evanesvent, and that as he is “looking for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God,” and is passing through a 
world lying in wickedness, it is his duty 
though in it not to be of it, but to keep his 
heart with all diligence, lest its affections and 
hopes be drawn from durable riches and 
righteousness to the shadows that flit before 
him. 

But while the religion of Christ calls the 
Christian thus to regard the world and its 
fleeting interests, it does not interfere with 
the proper and profitable pursuits of life. Co- 
operating with the intellectual processes of 
his mind and interweaving itself with the best 
feelings of his heart, it not only prompts and | 


“have been provided for his securing the for- 
mer, if he will comply with the terms, and 


the ordinary enjoyment of whatever is neces- 
sary or allowable. Sent in kindness infinite 
with messages of love to fallen man, it sheds 
the glow of heavenly peace over the scenes of 
domestic life, takes away whatever would 
wound or embitter in the social circle, and 
changes the narrowness of self and the repul- 
sion of pride into a genial interest in the 
welfare of all, and a humanity that recognises 
every man as a brother. While it fills the 
regenerated heart of its votary with gratitude 
and love to the great Architect of the universe, 
it draws aside from the fair face of nature 
the vail which baffles unbelief and “science 
falsely so called,” and displays to him in all 
her lineaments, the beauteous impress of divine 
love and skill. 


“ His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers ; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all’ ” 


If it is his lot to “visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction,” or his sympathy 
is awakened as he witnesses the misery oft 
found in the hovels of the poor, he finds in the 
very bond that links him to the wretched, 
and calls him so far as he may be able to re- 
lieve their wants and soothe their sorrow, 
there is a reward included that repays him 
far more satisfyingly, than do the riches and 
pleasures of this world the man who seeks 
after them. It fails him not in adversity nor 
deserts him in prosperity ; enabling him to 
bear up with cheerfulness amid the trials of 
the former, and guarding him from the dan- 
gers that beset the daziny glitter of the latter ; 
and having guided, sustained and solaced him 
through the checkered scenes of life, it accom- 
panies and supports him as he descends to 
the narrow house appointed for all the living ; 
thus proving, “That godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForrragNn.—Paris dispatches of the 9th state that the 
Paris forts, and three of the four departments surround- 
ing the city, will be evacuated immediately by the Ger- 
man troops. The Department of Oise will be occupied 
until the third half milliard of the indemnity is paid. 

General Manteuffel, commanding the German army 
of occupation, after announcing yesterday the consent 
of his government to the evacuation of the departments 
around Paris, dined with Thiers, and Generals Ducrot 
and Chanzy. The northern forts will be evacuated first, 
after which the troops will withdraw from all other 
points at the rate of 3,000 a day. 

The deaths in Paris for the past week were 943, The 
returns show that the typhus fever is becoming epi- 
demic. 

The French Minister of Finance has introduced in 
the Assembly, as a provisional and temporary measure, 
a bill levying one-tenth of the proposed increase in 
taxation to meet the immediate demands of the govern- 
ment. The Assembly has adopted a bill laying the 
burdens of the losses caused by the war on the whole 
nation, and providing for the immediate distribution 
of 106,000,000 francs among the sufferers by the Paris 
insurrection. After an excited debate, running through 
four days, the Assembly has adopted a bill providing 
for the continuance of its sittings at Versailles. 

The trial of General Rossel terminated in his convic- 
tion and sentence to military degradation and death. 
Four of the female incendiaries have been sentenced to 
death, one to imprisonment in a fortress, and one to ten 
years solitary imprisonment. 

The proposals of the Lower California Company to 
transport the Communist prisoners and form a colony 
with them on the Pacific coast, has been referred to a 
committee, which will soon make a report on the scheme. 


lends its aid to his performance of every duty, 
but it- adds a pleasure peculiarly its own to 


The latest news from Algeria is favorable. The Beni 
Menasser tribe have submitted, The insurrection in 
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the province of Algiers has been subdued and the state 
of siege partially raised. i : 

The league for the delivery of Alsace and Lorraine 
announees that it will continue its labors, but has modi- 
fied its title to the “ Society for the Promotion of Alsa- 
tian Emigration en masse.” 

Marshal Bazaine has appeared before the Committee 
of Military Investigation. He made aspeech in defence 
of his conduct of the war, attributing his failure at Metz 
mainly to the lack of ammunition. 

The Empress Eugenie embarked on the 9th at South- 
ampton, for Spain, where she will remain about two 
months. Napoleon will in the mean time reside at 
Torquay. 

The condition of affairs in Persia is still deplorable. 
The Levant Herald says the deaths at Tabreez average 
about two hundred and forty per day. The Christians 
and Mohammetans are camped in the mountains, and 
business entirely suspended. The Persian army has 
been disbanded. 

Strikes among the workmen have been common of 
late throughout England. The proprietors of factories 
in Neweastle are sending in every direction to obtain 
men to fill the places of the strikers. Fresh workmen 
are arriving in considerable numbers from Cornwall, 
London, Norway and other quarters. Some factories 
haye been able to resume operations with their former 
activity, although nearly four thousand old hands have 
left town. 

A terrible explosion in a coal mine, near Wigan, in 
Lancashire, caused the death of sixty-nine persons. 

Dr. Karl Marx, the founder and leading spirit of the 
International Society, died in London on the 5th inst., 
in his fifty-third year. 

The Republican Committee of England has issued a 
formal declaration of the principles of the republican 
party. The programme proposes a federation of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales; abolition of titles 
and privileges, suppression of monopolies, the abolition 
of standing armies; compulsory education; State pro- 
vision for those who can work, and sustenance for those 
who cannot, with changes in land tenure, &e. 

The cholera is abating in North Germany. The 
Prussian Cross Gazette announces the result of the 
Salzburg negotiations as follows: 

Austria and Germany, repudiating, aggressive ideas, 
will unite closely to repel aggression. Germany wishes 
Austria to be strong, and the Austrian Emperor and 
statesmen desire union with Italy.. It was decided to 
leave the Roman question to Italy. The conference is 
said to have been most satisfactory, and the two Em- 
perors parted on terms of friendship and mutual good 
will. On leaying Salzburg the German Emperor visited 
the King of Bavaria, at Munich. It is reported that 
Austria and Germany have resolved to oppose the 
machinations of the International Society. 

King Amadeus, who has been journeying through 
Spain, has granted pardons to many prisoners. He 
has also visited several bull fights, and taken other 
means to make himself popular. The system of trial 
by jury will, it is stated, be soon introduced into Spain. 

The subscriptions to the new Spanish loan have been 
most liberal, exceeding the amount called for. 

Aali Kilrash, Grand Visier of Turkey, died on the 
6th inst. He was considered an able statesman. His 
successor is Mahmoud Pacha. 

The extent of railway communication now open in 
India is 5050 miles, of which 556 miles were completed 
last year. Of 69,233 persons employed in the manage- 
ment and maintenance of the roads in the 9th mo. 1870, 
no fewer than 64,185 were natives. 

Late advices from Rio Janeiro state that the emanci- 
pation bill would not probably pass at the present ses- 
sion owing to the strong opposition it has encountered. 
The Welsh colliers refuse to continue work unless the 
strangers recently imported to supply the place of the 
strikers are dismissed from the mines. 

The strike at Newcastle has failed. At least half of 
the usual number of hands are now at work, and a full 
complement, it was believed would be soon obtained. 

The London Times, in an editorial censuring the im- 
portation of foreign workmen, gives its support on both 
moral and sanitary grounds, to the British strikers in 
their movement for a reduction of the term of daily 
labor to nine hours. i 

The potato disease is spreading in Lancashire. 
prevails also to some extent in Ireland. 

A Paris dispatch of the 11th says, that negotiations 
have been commenced in relation to the evacuation by 
the Germans of the whole of France. The Paris Con- 
stitutionel states that the government is buying 550,000 

' chassepots from the Minister of War at Berlin. 

President Thiers proposes that the Assembly shall 

take a recess from 9th mo. 17th to 11th mo. Ist. 


It 


London, 9th mo, 11th.—Consols, 93} a 93%. U.S. 
5-20 bonds, 1862, 93}; ten-forties, 90%. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9 a 9}d.; Orleans, 93 
a 93d. ; 

Unrrep Srares.—The reports of the Dead Letter 
Office, for the Eighth month, shows that there were re- 


turned to that office during the month 322,279 letters. | 


Of these 113,779 were sent to the offices from which the 
letters originated, and 25,300 were destroyed as yalue- 
less. The money division received 2,882 letters con- 
taining $36,310, of which $4,546 was mailed to the 
owners. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
283, including 123 children under two years of age. 
The number of taxable inhabitants enrolled as voters 
in the 29 wards of this city is 144,957, which is 6,038 
more than last year. The largest number of voters is 
in the 19th ward, 10,139, the smallest in the 6th ward, 
2,414. e 

The following is the return of the New York State 
Assessors of the value of the real and personal property 
of that State, and the aggregate valuation, as filed in 
the office of the Comptroller: Assessed valuation of real 
‘estate, $1,599,930,166; personal estate, $452,607,732 ; 
‘ageregate equalized valuations, +2,052,537,898. 

The U.S. revenue from customs the last fiscal year, 
was $206,270,000. The cost of collections nearly seven 
;millions. 

The Markets, &ec—The following were the quotations 
‘on the 11th inst. New York.—Amerioan gold, 114. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118%; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1143; ditto, 
10-40, 1118. Superfine flour, $5.50 a $5.90; finer 
|brands, $6 a $9.15. White Michigan wheat, $1.60 a 
1.65; amber western, $1.56 a $1.57 ; red western, ¥1.53 
ja $1.54; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.43 a $1.45. Ohio 
‘oats, 49 a 51 cts.; white, 51a 54 cts. State rye, 98 cts. 
a #1. Yellow corn, 71 cts.; western mixed, 69 a 70 cts. 
Middling cotton, 21 a 213 ets. Philadelphia —Uplands 
‘and New Orleans cotton, 205 a 21 cts. Superfine flour, 
$4.50 a#4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.75. White wheat, 
$1.60 a $1.65; amber, $1.52 a $1.55 ; Indiana and Penn- 
sylvania red $1.48 a $1.50. Rye, 80 cts. Yellow corn, 
75 cts.; western mixed, 73 a 74 cts. Oats, 49 a 52 cts. 
Lard, 95 a 9} cts. Clover-seed, 10 a 103 cts. Timothy, 
$3.25 a $3.50. About 2900 beef cattle sold at 7 a 74 
cts. for extra, 5% a 6} cts. for fair to good, and 43 a 54 
cts. per lb. gross for common. Sheep sold at 5 a 6 cts. 
per lb. gross, and hogs at 6% a 74 cts. Baltimore.— 
Amber wheat, $1.60 a $1.65; good to prime red, $1.50 
a %1.55; common to fair, $1.30 a $1.45. Yellow corn, 
78 cts.; southern white, 75 a 80 cts. Oats, 48 a 50 cts. 
St. Louis.—Supertine flour, #4 a $4.25. No. 2 red winter 
) wheat, $1.28. Mixed corn, 443 cts.; yellow, 46 cts. 
Oats, 31 a 33 cts. Rye, 61a 63 ets. Chicago.—No. 2 
spring, $1.15$ a $1.16. No.2corn, 46 cts. No. 2 oats, 
304 cts. Lard, 9 cts. CincinnatiimFamily flour, $5.75 
a6. Wheat, $1.20. Corn, 56 cts. Oats, 32 a 389 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Amy Middleton, N. J., per Josiah L. 
Haines, $2, vol. 45; from Isaac Heacock, Pa., per Sam’! 
Scattergood, 42, vol. 45; from Mary P. Gibbons, City, 
$2, vol. 45; from Rachel E. Woodward, Pa., $2, vol. 
45; from Joseph Waring, Canada, $2.20, to No. 23, vol. 
46, and Postage, and for Joseph Pollard, 2.20, vol. 45, 
and Postage; from William Windle, Pa., $2, vol. 45 ; 
from James Lee, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 45 ; from Joel Wilson, 
Agent, N. J., $2, vol. 45, and for Mary Thorn, $2, vol. 
45; from Joseph Scattergood, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 45; from 
William T. Fawcett, Ind., 32, vol. 45; from Ambrose 
Boone, Canada, $2, vol. 45; from Henry Wood, Agent, 
N.J., for William C. Ivins, Samuel E. DeCou, and 
Philip P. Dunn, N. J., and Thomas A. Bell, Pa., $2 
each, vol. 45; from Joshua Haight, Agent, N. Y., $2, 
vol. 45, and for H. 8. Haight, William Breckon, Hib- 
bard Fuller, and Levi H. Atwater, N. Y., and Edward 
H. Fuller and John K. Fuller, Mich., $2 each, vol. 45, 
and for David Haight, N. Y., $2, to No. 8, vol. 46; 
from Thomas Smedley and Edward G. Smedley, Pa., 
per Sam’! W. Smedley, $2 each, vol. 45; from William 
B. Haines, N. J., #2, vol. 45; from Rachel Raley, for 
Elisha Sidwell, Elisha Brackin, Lindley Brackin, 
Israel Steer, Nathan Steer, Joseph P. Lupton, Jonathan 
Faweett, Joseph Raley and Asa Raley, O., $2 each, vol. 
45, and for Branson D. Sidwell, O., $2, to No. 18, vol. 
45; from Sarah*C. Winner, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Abel 
J. Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from John M. Smith, 
Agent, O., $2, vol. 45, and for Rachel Barber, Eliza 
Wilson, David Stephen, and Henry Briggs, $2 each, 
vol, 45; from Geo, W. Thorp, Frankford, per Jacob 
Smedley, Jr., $2, vol. 45; from Mary N. Griffith, Mo., 
$2, vol. 45; from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., $2, 
vol. 45; from Elizabeth D. Meredith, Phebe C. Parker, 
Sarah Bailey, and Isaac B. Webb, Pa., per Charles J. 


Allen, $2 each, vol. 45; from Phebe McB 


vol. 45; from Joshua Jefferis, Pa., $2, vol 
William P. Smedley, Pa., #2, vol. 40; 
Faweett, Aaron Stratton, Jane Heald, and la, | 
Coffee, O., per Micajah M. Morlan, Agent, $2 each, vo 
45; from Thomas Perry, R. L., for Charles Perry, $9 
to No. 11, vol. 46, and for Elizabeth Perry, and Geor, 
C. Foster, $2 each, vol. 45; from Rufus Churchill, J 
N.S., #2, vol. 45; from Lydia B. Kite, City, $2, vol. 
from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., $2, vol. 45, and - 
Matilda Parker, Rachel Green, Catharine Wilso 
Robert Plummer, Edmund Bailey, Joseph W. Doudna 
Dr. Ephraim Williams, Jesse K. Livezey, Damped 
Bundy, John Thomasson, Aaron Frame, John Bundy, 
George Tatum, John Hall, William Stanton, Esther 
Sears, Armelia Garretson, and Sarah Bundy, O., and 
Homer Gibbons, Io., $2 each, vol. 45, for Joel Bailey, 
O., $4.50, vols. 44 and 45; for Joseph Doudna, O., $2, 
to No. 32, vol. 45, and for Francis Davis, O., $2, to 
No. 33, vol. 46; from Thomas Y. Hutton, Pa., #2, vol. 
45; from James Embree, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from James 
R. Cooper, Pa., #2, vol. 45; from Wm. P. Townsend 
Agent, Pa., for Geo. B. Mellor, Caleb S. Cope, Jacob 
Parker and Jonathan Tomlinson, $2 each, vol. 45. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A teacher is wanted for the Girls’ Writing School, 
one qualified to give instruction in Grammar and some 
other branches; to enter on her duties at the opening 
of next session, on the 30th of Tenth month. 

Apply to Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, 

Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Phila. 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Sp 


ERRATUM. 


Owing to the proof not being seen by the writer after 
some change in the editorial, in the last number, an 
error occurred in the thirteenth line from the end, For 
“To these” read, “ Zo the true ministers.” 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


Our schools in North Carolina and Virginia re-open 
11th mo. Ist. We need a few teachers, and aré desirous 
to engage for this service rightly concerned Friends. 
Terms of salary $15 to $20 per month. 

For further particulars please apply at this office, 
116 North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 

Ninth mo, 1871. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Second- 
day, the 30th of Tenth month next. Friends who in- 
tend to enter their children for the coming term, are 
requested to make early application to AARON SHARP- 
LEss, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Ches- 
ter Co., Pa.,) or to CHarues J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch St., Philada, 


WANTED, 

A Teacher for the Classical Department of the Boy’s 
School at Westtown+ to commence his duties at the 
opening of the next Session, on the first of the Eleventh 
month. Application to be made to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshen, Chester county, 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. , 


Diep, on the morning of 22d of Sixth month, 1871, 

at his residence, near Salem, Ohio, JonATHAN W, 
Corrrr, an esteemed member of Salem Monthly and 
Particular Meeting, aged nearly sixty-two years. 
, at her residence, Springfield, Clark Co., Ohio, 
on Fifth-day, 8th mo. 10th, 1871, Ann A. WARDER, 
widow of the late Jeremiah Warder, in the 87th year 
of her age, a member of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 
She being dead yet speaketh. 


eee eee SO 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. ' 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


